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II. — Greek Ideas as to the Effect of Burial on the Future 

of the Soul. 

By FRANK B. TARBELL, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 

If the familiar modern authorities on classical antiquities 
are to be believed, it was an article of old Greek faith that 
the souls of the unburied dead were shut out from the place 
of final rest. But although these authorities generally formu- 
late the doctrine without qualification, their formulas exhibit 
not altogether trivial differences. Some limit themselves to 
the statement above given. Thus Teuffel writes in Pauly's 
Real-En cyclopadie s. v. hiferi : " Die Seele kann nicht in die 
Unterwelt, so lange der Leib noch physisch vorhanden, d. h. 
nicht bestattet ist." Similarly Schomann, in his Griechische 
Alterthumer, ii. p. 565: "Die Seele des Verstorbenen fand 
keine Statte im Reich der Todten, so lange der Leib nicht 
bestattet war." De Coulanges would seem to go farther, and 
commit himself to the more definite view that the neglected 
soul was thought of as remaining on earth among living 
men. He says (Ancient City, p. 18): "In order that the soul 
might be confined to this subterranean abode, ... it was 
necessary that the body to which it remained attached should 
be covered with earth. The soul that had no tomb . . . 
must wander forever under the form of a larva or phantom." 
Finally, a more prevalent form of this general idea is ex- 
pressed by E. B. Tylor (Primitive Culture, ii. p. 28) in these 
words : " In classic antiquity ... it was the most sacred of 
duties to give the body its funeral rites, that the shade should 
not flit moaning near the gates of Hades, nor wander in the 
dismal crowd along the banks of Acheron." 

That there is truth in all the foregoing quotations is not 
denied ; but it is the object of the present paper to show that 
Greek belief on this subject was far less positive and self-con- 
sistent than is usually represented. Ideas about the future 
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life are, in fact, among all peoples, hazy and self-contradictory. 
Not only do different persons think differently, but, with the 
rarest exceptions, no one person maintains in his own mind a 
vivid, detailed, and persistent picture of that life. Casual 
allusions to it are made with a minimum of realization of their 
meaning ; and even circumstantial statements about it can- 
not be interpreted like a man's testimony about the town he 
lives in. Bearing this in mind, we may proceed to consider 
the occasional appearance in Greek literature of the idea that 
the souls of the unburied dead were not admitted to Hades. 

The subject will be best approached by considering for a 
moment the genesis of the idea of soul. The earliest concep- 
tion of a soul is that of an attenuated duplicate of the body, 
capable of detachment from the body, yet generally resident 
in it. Probably this conception is generated by cases of ap- 
parent detachment, — cases, in other words, of dreams and 
apparitions ; yet, when this dualism is once firmly established, 
the union of soul and body seems to savage reflection to be in 
general intimate and persistent. As a rule, the body, so long 
as present to the eyes and the thoughts, is inhabited by the 
soul ; only now and then does the soul leave its tenement 
and wander abroad. The association of ideas between body 
and soul is consequently so powerful that the sight of even a 
corpse — yes, of even a heap of human bones — calls up the 
idea of the soul by which the body was tenanted during life- 
time. If there are few persons even among the most enlight- 
ened races who are entirely emancipated from this association 
of ideas, among races in the lower stages of culture it is irre- 
sistible. But with uncultured man, imagining is believing. 
When, then, a dead body, instead of being put out of sight 
and out of mind, remains where human eyes may see it, the 
notion that the spirit is somehow present too is likely to 
spring up. Evidence of the wide diffusion of this notion may 
be seen in Tylor's Primitive Culture, ii. pp. 27 f. ; and that its 
origin is what has just been suggested can hardly be doubted 
by any one who accepts the general theory of Animism ad- 
vanced in that work. True, the importance which comes to 
be attached to the ceremonial accompaniments of burial may 
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lead men to think and speak as if it were the deprivation of 
these which keeps the ghost from its proper destination ; yet 
the true source of the superstition is betrayed by the fact 
that the ghost continues to be regarded as occupying its for- 
mer body or haunting the immediate neighborhood. This is, 
at any rate, the form in which the idea of exclusion from 
Hades most often meets us among the Greeks. It may be 
seen in the words with which Teiresias rebukes Kreon in the 
Antigone (1070 f.) : 

?X (ls &* ™" Karadev iv6db' aS 6ea>v 
ap.oipov duTepicrrov avoaiov vtKvv, 

where, in the word vskvv, the notions of soul and body 
seem confusedly blended. Some ghost stories of later date — 
as one told by Pliny (Ep. vii. 27), of which the scene is at 
Athens, and one by Lucian ( Philopseudes 31) — illustrate the 
same belief. From this it is but a step to the vaguer language 
of Euripides (Troades 1081 ff.) : 

& (pCKos a> ttoiti poi, 

<tv piv (pBipevos aKaiveis 

aBairros awhpos. 

And this passage may ^erve as a transition to another form of 
the doctrine under examination. 

In Horn. W 71 ff., the spirit of the unburied Patroklos says 
to Achilles : 

6dirr€ pe otti Ta^iora, 7n!Xas 'Ai'Sao Tr(pfjcr<o. 
rrjXe p eepyovat ifrvxah "ScsXa Kap.6vra>v, 
ovSf fte ira pioyeaBm iirep irorapoio iSxnv, 
dXV avras aXaXi)/iai dv (vpvwvKes "AXBos SS. 

The topography implied here is highly indistinct, for Patroklos 
in one breath represents himself as without and within the 
gates of Hades. Still, in spite of haziness of detail, the main 
thought is plain : Patroklos is kept on the confines of the 
underworld. Now this is prima facie a different idea from 
the one previously illustrated. Haunting the neighborhood 
of the unburied body is not quite the same thing as wander- 
ing on the margin of the underworld ; though no doubt, if a 
Greek had had the discrepancy brought to his attention, he 
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could have explained it away. Moreover, I believe that the 
former idea is earlier in time, in spite of its appearing later 
in Greek literature. It is wholly unsafe to assume without 
question, as is so often done, that beliefs and customs which 
meet us first in post-Homeric authors are of post-Homeric 
origin. Such an assumption must be tested by a wide sur- 
vey of the development of human thought and institutions. 
Now the fancy expressed in Horn. W, regarded as the initial 
form of the exclusion-idea, finds no very plausible explana- 
tion in primitive ways of thinking ; whereas it is easy to 
see how it might have been developed as an offshoot from 
the simple natural notion that the unburied walk the earth, 
coupled with the belief in Hades as the proper home of the 
dead. Be that as it may, it is noteworthy that the idea of 
Horn. W does not reappear in classical Greek literature, un- 
less it be in Horn. \. Here, after telling how Odysseus, 
having reached the appointed spot on the edge of Hades, dug 
a trench, and filled it with the blood which was to reanimate 
for a time the vexvcop ajj.evr]va xdprjva, the poem proceeds 
(51 ff.): 

Trpayrr) Be tyvXV 'EXn^vopos rjXBev iraipov • 
ov yap 7T<» (TedaTrro vjro xdovbs e ipvoSelrjs • 
trSifia yap iv KipKrjs peydpa kotcXciVo/ici/ q/xets . 
aicKavTov kcu aOawrov, e'jrel novos aXXor eireiyev. 

The commentators, ancient and modern, 1 say in substance : 
" Elpenor appeared first, because, his corpse having remained 
unburied, he could not go down Bofiov "Ai$o$ e'iaco." (Merry.) 
But, in spite of this unanimity, I venture to doubt whether 
the poet had any such thought in mind. If one reads the 
whole episode through without prejudice, he will be struck 
by the absence of any explicit reference to Elpenor's being 
excluded from the society of the other shades. Even the 
suppliant himself, in his entreaty to Odysseus for burial, 
hints at nothing of the sort. And if his being the first to 
have speech with Odysseus must be accounted for, his own 

1 Faesi is apparently an exception. See his note on V 72 (edition of 1865). 
Ameis and Koch, in their notes on « 187, virtually unsay what they have said 
on \ 51. 
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eagerness to be heard would furnish a plausible enough reason. 
True, this ghost, unlike the rest, seems able to hold converse 
without drinking of the dark blood ; and for this there is the 
old explanation that, not being yet admitted to the interior of 
Hades, he has not yet tasted of the water of Lethe. But, not 
to dwell on the fact that Homer appears to know nothing 
of Lethe, this explanation seems to me a case of treating 
" literature " like " dogma," — an unwarrantable attempt to 
make a poetical picture square with a supposed doctrinal 
formula. The inconsistency is best left as the poem leaves 
it, unexplained ; especially as the whole passage (lines 5 1-83) 
is open to strong suspicion of being interpolated. The idea, 
then, embodied in Horn. W, that the soul of an unburied corpse 
is doomed to wander on the hither margin of the underworld, 
seems more like the fancy of an individual poet than an 
article of popular faith. The popularity of the Homeric 
poems must of course have made this fancy familiar to the 
Greek world, and Vergil elaborates it in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid ; but if we may judge by the silence of post-Homeric 
Greek authors, it struck no deep root in the Greek mind, 
while at the most it was crowded and overshadowed by other 
conflicting ideas. 

For it is now time to point out that entrance into Hades 
was commonly thought of as taking place at the moment of 
death, and that whether burial was to follow or not. The 
wide-spread belief in a subterranean realm of shades probably 
grows out of the custom of burial. " Hell," as M. Guyau puts 
it, " is nothing but an extended tomb." (Morale d'lipicure, 
p. 106.) But the Greeks, at the stage where we first meet 
them, were no longer distinctly conscious of this. Hades had 
come to be the proper home of all disembodied spirits : to it 
the spirit took its flight when life expired. Thus, to take a 
typical instance, we read (A 262 f.) : 

tvd' 'Avrrjvopos vhs in 'ATpeiSg f3a<ri\rjt 
•n&rpov ca>cm\ri<ravT(s cdvv 86fiov Ai'Sor t'iaa. 

More striking are the cases where the descent to Hades is 
mentioned in immediate connection with the fact of non- 
burial. Thus Achilles (X 344 ff.) refuses to the dying 
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Hector the rites of burial ; but immediately after we read 
(36i f.) : 

t>s Spa fuv ehrovra TeXoj Bavdroio nakvijrev, 
ifrvxij fi' «c piBe'av irrapcvt) "Ai'SosSf fiefirjKCi. 

See also H 327 ff., and the familiar lines which begin the 
Iliad. But passages like these, though inconsistent with the 
notion of the soul's lingering in or near the unburied body, 
are reconcilable, it may be urged, with the language of Pa- 
troklos in W. It is admitted that, standing by themselves, 
they would not prove much. But then they do not stand by 
themselves. The twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey is more 
circumstantial, and treats the presence of unburied men in 
Hades as a matter of course. Here the shades of the suitors 
are conducted by Hermes to the lower world. Their destina- 
tion is left in no manner of doubt (11 ff.) : 

Trap 8' lo-av 'Qnfavov tc poor Kal AevKada irtTprjV, 
ijSe Trap' 'HeXtoto jruXof na\ Srjpov 'Oveipav 
rjurav • atya 3' Ixovro Kar datpodeKov Xcipava, 
eWa tc vaiovcri i^i^at, t'lbaXa Kapovrav. 
elpov fie ifoxy" rjijXijiaSeft) 'Ax^rjos 
iea\ IlaTpoKKrjoc, k. t. X. 

And when one of their number has told to Agamemnon the 
story of their slaughter, he ends by saying (186 ff.) : 

&s fjpch, 'Aydp.tp.vov, dTraikdpeB', S>v en na\ vvv 
<ri>par d/ajdea kcit<u evl peydpois 'O&vo-r/os' 
ov yap tra io~a<ri (ptKoi Kara &a>pad' (Kaorov, 
01 k anovfyavrts pe\ava fiporov i£ amCKiav 
Kardepcvoi. yodoiev & yap ydpas tern Bavivrmv. 

Post-Homeric literature supplies illustrations of the same 
way of thinking. 

Keirai fie veicpos jrepi veicp£>, rh wp<f>uca 
Tt'Xi; Xa^av SetXato? tv y "Atfiov bopois, 

says the messenger in the Antigone (1240 f.), while the bodies 
of Haemon and Antigone still lie. where they had just fallen. 
Alkestis, in Euripides's drama, when about to die, sees Charon 
and Pluto waiting impatient (252 ff.) : 

6pS> SiKamov opai a-KaCpos, 
vckvwv fie nopBpcvs 
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?x<ov xep' em Kovnp Xdpatv p.' rjirj nakei • ri fteXKcts ; 

firetyov • <rv Karelpyeis. 



ayei It ayei pe TO, ov^ opas ; 

vfKviov e's avXav 

vtt ixppvcri Kvavavyecn fShcmov irrepwrbs "AiSar. 

Later, after her death, but before her burial, the chorus sing 
(435 ft): , ,, a , 

Z> IleAiou avyarip, 

Xalpov&d pot elv 'A/So hopoitriv 

tov dvdXwv oikov oiKerevois. 

Ioto) 8' 'Aihas 6 peXayxairas deos os t em Kama 

■7rrj8a\ia> re yepav 

veKpoTropirbs ?£«, 

ttoKv dfj ttoXv S17 yvvaiK dpiarav 

\Lpvav '&.\€povTiav iropev- 

aas ikdrq hiKanra, 

where the second sentence seems most naturally to imply 
that the passage in Charon's ferry-boat has already taken 
place. Again, Lucian suggests (De Luctu, 16) that, while 
a father is engaged in frantic funeral laments over the body 
of his son, the son might get leave of Aeakos and Pluto 
to slip out from his nether prison and remonstrate against 
this ill-judged grief. The soul, then, according to this, is 
already established in Hades before the funeral rites are per- 
formed. Still more to the present purpose is the story told 
in a scholium on Pindar, 01. i. 97. According to this author- 
ity, Sisyphus, being near death, gave orders to his wife to 
leave him unburied. She obeyed ; but he, descending to 
Pluto, accused his wife of neglect, and obtained permission to 
revisit the earth and punish her. 

The evidence quoted in the two foregoing pages shows, not 
only that the Greeks were in the habit of speaking conven- 
tionally and thoughtlessly of the soul as departing to Hades 
immediately after death, but that this idea might be dwelt 
upon and developed into a picture or story, which, for the 
time being at least, seemed real. There is surely just as 
much reason, and just as little, for extracting from the twenty- 
fourth book of the Odyssey as from the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad a dogma, and representing it as the belief of the 
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Greeks. To complete our picture of the Greek state of mind 
on the matter, it remains only to show how easily and uncon- 
sciously the transition could be made by one and the same 
mind from one of the main ideas above considered to another 
contradictory one. Thus, although in Horn. W the soul of the 
unburied Patroklos is repeatedly spoken of as in or on the con- 
fines of Hades, yet Achilles in the funeral procession " was 
conducting a blameless comrade to the house of Hades" 
(137). A much more striking and instructive example of 
the confusion and self-contradiction possible on the subject is 
afforded by the prologue of the Hecuba of Euripides. Here 
Polydoros begins by announcing : 

tJkco VfKpa>v K€v0pava kcu (tkotov irvXas 
Xhtw, iv "AtSijr xapis aKurrcu 6eS>v. 

But a few lines later, after telling how he had been killed and 
thrown into the sea, he says (28 ff.) : 

K(ipm 8' iif dicrats, oXAot' iv ttovtov crdXco 
ttoXXoIs hiavKois KVfidrav (popovpevos, 
aKkawos arafpos' vvv 8 vrrep prjrpbs <f>t\ijs 
'EkojSijs di(T<T<o, cap.' iprjpaxras ipov. 

Here, then, in the space of thirty lines, are two inconsistent 
statements. Being a spirit, Polydoros belongs, as a matter of 
course, in Hades ; but when the attention of the poet comes 
to be fixed on the unburied body, the first conception is gone, 
and a different one makes its appearance. Once more, the 
previously quoted lines of the Antigone (1070 f.), where 
Polyneikes is spoken 'of as twv Karcodev de&v ajioipos, are 
contradicted by Antigone's hope (898 f.), 

<piKt] pev fj£fiv 7rarpl, irpocr^iKifS 8e croi, 
prjrcp, <pi\r] 8e <roi, Kaaiyvryrov K&pa, 

if the brother intended here is Polyneikes. Everything points 
to him rather than Eteokles, except the supposed necessity of 
harmonizing the words with a Greek belief in the exclusion 
from Hades of the unburied dead, — a consideration the weak- 
ness of which is now sufficiently apparent. Does not, in 
fact, this whole tragedy bear witness to the feeble hold which 
the belief in question had on the mind of Sophokles ? If the 
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poet had believed in any vivid way that the admission of 
Polyneikes's soul to Hades depended on his burial, would he 
have represented the burial rites as performed a second and 
a third time ? If the first burial carried Polyneikes across 
Acheron, what happened, one might ask, when the dust was 
brushed from his body ? Was the soul haled back again, 
and was Charon kept busy through the day in ferrying him 
back and forth ? But such a question is out of place. It was 
not raised at all by Sophokles nor by his audience. They 
were quite ready to entertain at any moment the thought 
that neglect of burial somehow kept the soul from reaching 
the new home toward which it yearned ; but this thought was 
as far as possible from being an abiding and potent article of 
belief. 

If an objection to this last statement should be based on 
the custom of putting an obol in the mouth of a corpse to pay 
the fare demanded by Charon, it might be answered that this 
custom was not universal (see Schomann, Griech. Alt., ii. 
p. 567, Anm. 1) ; but, apart from this, the literary evidence 
given above is sufficient proof that the interpretation of the 
custom by those who practised it could not have been clear- 
cut and authoritative. 

But, in spite of all this, the feeling may still linger that the 
extreme importance attached by the Greeks to burial cannot 
be accounted for without allowing more weight to the exclu- 
sion-idea than I have done. To do justice to this objection 
would require an extended discussion ; nor could the point 
be adequately treated apart from the development of religious 
customs generally. Briefly, the theory to which I adhere is, 
that burial, originating, like lustration, as a sanitary measure, 
came, like lustration, to be sanctioned by all the authority 
of immemorial usage and of religion. It was these factors 
which mainly determined the importance of the rite, though 
undoubtedly the exclusion-idea, in so far as it prevailed, con- 
tributed something in the same direction. With this view of 
the matter, Greek literature is well in accord. The subject of 
burial is treated there with remarkable frequency and fulness ; 
as witness, e. g., the Funeral Oration attributed to Lysias, the 
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Aias and the Antigone of Sophokles, the Supplices of Eu- 
ripides, and, in a lesser degree, the Seven against Thebes of 
Aeschylus, the Oedipus at Kolonos of Sophokles, the Phoe- 
nissae, the Helena, and the Hecuba of Euripides, not to speak 
of scattered passages in the historians and elsewhere. All 
this mass of evidence shows how strong in the Greek mind 
was the sentiment of the importance of burial ; but it shows 
also, that in the maintenance of that sentiment the notion of 
the exclusion of the unburied from Hades had no command- 
ing place. The expression of such a notion, considering the 
opportunities for it, is extremely rare. For the most part, 
Greeks accepted the importance of burial, like other matters 
of religious custom, without question ; and when they did 
try to account for it, they were generally content to say that 
both the dead themselves and the infernal gods claimed this 
ceremony as their due. 



